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No other book of war memoirs has been so eagerly 
awaited and so discussed as this. 

The vast public which has followed the extracts recently 
published in the “Evening Standard” and “Daily Express” 
has hailed it as a war book in a new manner. 

It puts the great political figures of the war in their true 
perspective. Fearlessly, with keen insight, intimate knowledge 
and unvarying impartiality it dissects their characters and ex- 
poses the mainsprings of their actions. Its purpose is not 
primarily to attack or defend, but to explain. 

It is an indispensable contribution to the history of tie most 
important epoch of the British nation. 

The extracts which have already appeared could give 
only an incomplete idea of the whole. The book contains 
much new matter. In particular it reveals for the first 
time many letters of vital importance. They will awaken 


much controversy. 
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superb performance.” 
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JOHN BUNYAN 
BY G. B. HARRISON, M.A. 
A searching and original study of Bunyan’s personality 
as revealed in his life and literary work; an attempt 
{to view him in a new perspective. 6s. net. 


THE WHITE WALLET 
FILLED BY VISCOUNTESS GREY 
“A charming collection of verse and prose fragments. 
Surely no anthology was ever quite so personal as this ?” 
—Sprecrator. With decorations by STEPHEN TENNANT. 
55. net. Prospectus post freey 


HELLAS THE FORERUNNER 


BY H. W. HOUSEHOLD, M.A. 
“The best book at the price dealing with the origins, 
history and culture of the Greeks.”—New STATESMAN. 
Volume I, Athens in Her Glory, is already in its second 
edition. Volume II, The Glory Fades, is just published. 
35. 6d. net each volume. Prospectus post free. 





Fiction 
THE BITTER END 


BY JOHN BROPHY 
“War from a new angle—that of an eager boyish 
participant—and the effect is almost heartrending.” 
—Liverpoot Post. “Grim and horrible ...a 
thoughtful book and an edifying one.”—MAan- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN. 75. 6d. net. 


THE BEAST 
WITH FIVE FINGERS 


AND OTHER TALES BY W. F. HARVEY 

Even the connoisseur of uncanny Stories will be 

Startled by this book, wherein the sinister or un- 

earthly motif of each tale is heightened by the com- 
pletely realistic setting. 65. net. 


TREVY THE RIVER 
BY LESLIE REID 
An idyllic West Country tale by the author of The 
Rector of Maliseet, “ changed by the alchemy of his 
imagination to elfin poetry.” —OuTLoox. 75. 6d. net. 
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The ideal book for a Walking Tour 
FOUR BOON FELLOWS 


BY ALFRED J. BROWN 
This account of a Crusade “ to restore the rights of 
Man two-leggéd on the Open Road,” written in 
provocative ieee form, is at once racy, uncon- 
ventional, and exhilarating. 75. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY 
OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 


BY DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS 
“ Written with an unusual combination of historical 
scholarship and practical experience as a craftsman.”— 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. With 120 reproductions of wood- 
cuts of all periods. 425. met. Prospectus post free. 


MINIATURES & SILHOUETTES 
BY MAX VON BOEHN 

With 240 reproduétions in colour and half-tone. “ Beauti- 

fully printed and illustrated . . . delightfully clear and 

detailed.” —New SraresMAN. 155. net. Prospectus post free. 


PAGANISM IN 
ROUMANIAN FOLKLORE 


BY MARCU BEZA 
An erudite and entertaining study by the Rouwmanian 
Le@turer at the University of London. “ No one interested 
in folk-lore can afford to dispense with this valuable 
volume.” —SpHere. With many illustrations. 75. 6d. net. 
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MR BALDWIN AND SIR AUSTEN 
AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 


Our Inheritance : Speeches and Addresses. By the RIGHT HON. 
STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P. (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 
Peace in Our Time: Addresses on Europe and the Empire. By 
the RicgHt Hon. Str AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, K.G, (Philip 

Allan. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. BALDWIN: I have just been looking at your volume of 
speeches. 

Sir AusTEN: And I have been looking at yours. 

Mr. BaLpwINn: Isn’t your title rather a crib from me? 
It was I who talked about *‘ Peace in our time,’’ you know. 

Stir AUSTEN: Well, you weren't the first to do so, were 
you? But it was my publisher who chose the title. To tell 
you the truth, I feel rather uneasy at these speeches being 
dug out at all. They seem rather tripe now that they are 
no longer topical. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Oh, most of them are all right. Anyway 
they are about something, which is more than can be said 
for most of mine. And there is at least one piece of clever 
argument in your volume. 

Str AUSTEN (eagerly): Which is that? 

Mr. BaLDWIN: Why, Arthur Balfour's statement of the 
case against the Protocol, of course. 

Sir AUSTEN: Oh, that! I didn’t quite like including that 
in the book ; but I have said in the introduction that it was 
‘*the work of an abler pen than mine.” 

Mr. BALDWIN: Don’t you worry about that. I expect you 
wrote more of your volume than I did of mine. But I am 
rather surprised at some of the things you have included. 
Why on earth should you resurrect those egregious speeches 
about the composition of the League Council, delivered when 
you took one view and all your fellow-countrymen took the 
opposite view, and you turned out to be hopelessly wrong? 
It seems to me very odd to remind people of the silly things 
you said, now that the affair has blown over and even Spain 
has returned to the fold. 

Str AUSTEN: Well, it hardly seems decent to republish 
the remarks that have turned out to be sensible, and to leave 
the others out. Besides, I still think there was something 
in my point of view, and if only the Press had kept quiet 

Mr. BALDWIN: For goodness’ sake, don’t let’s start that 
argument over again! There is another thing in your book 
that surprises me, and that is the inclusion of a speech 
delivered in 1913, saying that vou refused to throw over 
whole-hog Imperial Preference. What's the idea of trotting 
that out? 

Sir AUSTEN: Well you see, I firmly believe that my 
father’s great policy was right and that sooner or later our 
Party will have to stand for it again. I say ‘‘ sooner or 
later,’? but I’m inclined to think that at the next General 
Election —— 

Mr. BALDWIN: My dear boy, I have gone to the country 
on Protection before and been handsomely defeated. It must 
be obvious to you that I can’t do it again. 

Str AUSTEN: You didn’t stand for the full policy of Im- 
perial Preference. 

Mr. BALDWIN: With taxes on food and raw materials? 
No, I didn’t, and I never shall. 

Str AUSTEN: If you don’t, somebody else will. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Hullo! Are you trying on the crown? 
You are certainly very welcome to it, if you can wear it. 

Srr AUSTEN (stiffly): I hope I have always shown myself 
a loyal colleague. 

Mr. BALDWIN (cordially): Certainly you have, and a 
really good chap too. I have just been re-reading your speech 
on the Irish Treaty negotiations, and I want to tell you how 
much I admire your admission that you were wrong in 





voting against self-government for the Transvaal. There are 
very few men in public life, my dear Austen, who would be 
capable of that generous declaration. 

Str AUSTEN: It is very kind of you to say so. May I 
say in return that there is a charm and humour in your 
speeches of which I am incapable? You go about the 
country, and even about the Empire, endearing yourself to 
its inhabitants by your appreciation of their local peculiari- 
ties and their distinguishing characteristics. And you are 
particularly happy, if I may say so, on those occasions, when 
I am at my worst, when there is nothing special to say. I 
notice that you told a party of schoolgirls that, ‘ It is an 
easy matter for a Prime Minister to talk nonsense for thirtv- 
five minutes, but if the Prime Minister does that he will go 
home from the meeting and spend the rest of the week chasing 
his own tail, which he will never catch.’ But it seems to 
me that you are extraordinarily good, both at talking non- 
sense with a grain of sense in it, and at catching your own 
tail afterwards. And, of course, your more serious non- 
party speeches are admirable in every way. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Thank you, Austen. 

Str AusTeN: Oh, I mean it. But there’s one thing you 
reprint in your book that I should like to ask you about. I 
remember that it puzzled me when you first said it. I mean 
the passage in which you describe your work as ‘the 
Joneliest job in the world,’ because, you say, ‘‘a Prime 
Minister cannot share his ultimate responsibilities.” Surely, 
that’s heretical doctrine? What about Cabinet responsibility? 
Don’t you share your ultimate responsibilities with your 
colleagues? ‘ 

Mr. BALDWIN: Yes, but I have to choose my colleagues, 
don’t I? And, technically, I suppose I could sack the lot of 
you. Not that I am likely to do so. I believe in team-work, 
as I have often said. I must have been feeling a bit off colour 
when I said that about loneliness, and I hadn't quite re- 
covered from the General Strike. Still, I think there was 
some truth in it. 

Str AUSTEN: At any rate, I hope that in Foreign Affairs 
you feel that the major portion of the burden lies on other 
shoulders. 

Mr. BALDWIN: Of course, my dear fellow, I depend upon 
you entirely. And there’s no doubt we are a couple of high- 
minded chaps. Anyone reading these two volumes might 
well exclaim, with Sir Peter Teazle, ‘‘ What magnificent 
sentiments! ” 


PETER IBBETSON. 
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THE NATION 


BOOKS ABOUT WOMEN 


IN the seventeenth century there was a man who collected 
a library of books about women. They numbered 27,000 when 
he died ; and if he not only collected but also read them, it 
is wonderful that he lived so long. For almost all those 
books, it is safe to surmise, were silly and tedious ; filled 
with that nasty mixture of false gallantry and uneasy joking 
which used to be the standard approach to the subject, and 
adding nothing whatever either to the knowledge of the 
world or to the gaiety of life. 

The books which are written on the same subject to-day— 
and there still seem to be a great many of them—cannot be 
said to be very gay. They are seriously and even ponder- 
ously written, as a rule, but they do add, or attempt to add, 
to the sum of human knowledge ; and they are as different 
in tone from their predecessors as the condition of modern 
women is different from that of the women of former cen- 
tures. 

Five books on this subject have recently appeared in 
English, two of them by English people (‘‘ A Short History 
of Women,” by John Langdon-Davies, Cape, 10s. 6d., and 
‘‘ Leisured Women,” one of the short Hogarth Essays, by the 
Viscountess Rhondda, Hogarth Press, 2s.), two of them by 
Germans (‘‘ Woman and Love,’ by Bernhard Bauer, Heine- 


mann, 25s., and ** The Opposite Sexes,”’ by Dr. Adolf Heilborn, 
Methuen, 6s.), and one by a Dane (‘‘ Feminism,’ by K. A. 
Wieth-Knudsen, Constable, 12s.), and these five books offer a 
very fair sample of the kind of thing which is now being 
produced on the everlasting mystery of the female sex. 


The main characteristic which they all share is that they 
refuse to assume that this everlasting mystery is a mystery 
at all, or at any rate any more a mystery than the rest of 
life. They assume that the laws of cause and effect operate 
among women as they appear to do elsewhere, and they 
attempt, with varying degrees of plausibility, to distinguish 
between what is natural and what is artificial among the 
usual characteristics of females. By far the most interesting 
and reasonable of these books is Mr. Langdon-Davies’s ‘‘Short 
History of Women,” which begins with biology, and goes on 
to tell the terrific story of the contradictory and barbarous 
treatment which has been meted out to women, and which 
women have accepted, during the last six thousand years. 
The narrative, even in the brief outline which one volume 
allows, is an extraordinary one: it reveals that ‘ history 
is the record of human imbecilities and errors *’: and it shows 
how little we as yet understand about the past. The author 
says he would have preferred to spend ten years upon a 
longer History in many volumes, and certainly there is 
material for the task. It is, perhaps, one of the great his- 
torical tasks of the future ; and when a number of scholars 
have worked at the different unexplored aspects of this 
problem someone may finally produce a complete history of 
human thought and human society. 

While this work awaits its authors, there are still plenty 
of people to rush in with theories about women, such as are 
put forward in the other four volumes before us. ‘* Woman 
and Love,” indeed, is a scientific treatise, only intended for 
adult students of medicine, psychology, and education, and 
perhaps useful to them. To the lay reader it seems to be 
distinctly unreadable; and such light as it throws on life 
seems to be at once lurid and sentimental. The author is 
strongly ‘‘ anti-Freud,”’ and replaces the well-known out- 
look of the Freudians by a glorification and idealism of Love, 
‘‘ without which,’’ he maintains, ‘‘ there is neither faith nor 
hope.” 

The remaining three books are inspired by theory, the 
Danish and the German ones being virulently anti-feminist. 
Mr. Wieth-Knudsen, who is a Professor of Economics in 
Norway, believes that ‘* feminine emancipation is a symptom 
of spiritual poisoning in women,’ and deplores man’s 
exaggerated unnatural homage to woman and her frivolous 
agitation. He considers that ‘‘ women’s nature and physique 
have been adjusted for millenniums to having as many 
children as possible,” and maintains that a high infant 

, death-rate is good for the race, as leading to the survival of 
the fittest. Such theories as these are chiefly interesting as 
showing how far the movement he objects to must have 
advanced in his country to call forth so tragic a protest ; 

and though the earlier chapters of his book are devoted to a 
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summary of the position of women in past ages with the 
customary zoological and biological explanations, the whole 
thing is so saturated with protest as to be of little real value. 

Dr. Heilborn’s book covers the same ground, in a clearer 
and simpler fashion. He ‘“ proves’’ the mental inferiority 
of women by the relatively smaller size of their brains (an 
argument much in vogue against the women’s movement in 
England in the early '70s), and makes the astonishing state- 
ment that sons inherit the characteristics of their fathers, 
and daughters of their mothers. His conclusion is that ‘ the 
feminism up to date which the senselessness of the World 
War has bestowed on us, as the last product of a Pan- 
European diseased mind,"’ is leading us to the fate which 
befell the Roman Empire. 

Lady Rhondda’s little treatise comes from the other 
angle. She feels that the women’s movement has not gone 
far enough ; that the idle women of present-day Suburbia are 
a great danger because they now have some standing in the 
world. ‘‘ The harem system is dangerous enough, but it is 
safety itself compared to the system which sets the ideals of 
the harem free to permeate the market place.’’ This dictum 
may be true ; but it does not really apply to England to-day. 
The modern girl may have many faults ; but they are not the 
result of harem ideals. When she says that harem economics 
are dangerous, she is on stronger ground. But that is a very 
long and complex story. , 

Ray STRACHEY. 


RARITY OF THE PHCNIX 


Different Days. By FRANCES CORNFORD. It Was Not Jones. By 
R. FITZURSE. (Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. each. Matrix. B\ 
DOROTHY.WELLESLEY. (Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d.) Nos. 1-3 of 
‘“* Hogarth Living Poets.” 

Refiections. By R. Q. (Scholartis Press. 5s. 

Poems. By REGINALD ROWE. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d 

Poems. By MALCOLM TAYLOR. (Blackwell. 3s. 

Brother Beast. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (Secker. 5s. 

The Vortex. By J. REDWOOD ANDERSON. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Poems from the Divan of Hafiz. Translated by GERTRUDE I. 
SELL. (Heinemann. 5s. 


How shall we speculate in poetry? There appear to be two 
main possibilities. Any book may contain one poem which 
will be memorized by the large public, and printed in all 
the golden treasuries ; or one line which will travel on in 
unrelated glory like that 
tose-red city half as old as time.” 

That is one form of poetic fortune. The Other is a diffused 
individuality, perceptible enough to make the book a candi- 
date for the shelves of those who are really devoted to verse 
and meditation, now or in the course of time. We said, two 
possibilities ; it was a euphemism ; the third is limbo and 
the dust-heap. We spare ourselves the painful ratio, as we 
set forth once more to catch a phoenix among the newest 
volumes of verse. ‘* This bird’s a pseudomorphous hiero- 
glyphic '’? It is usually ; but there was another observation 
about purple murex and porridge. 

Lady Dorothy Wellesley’s series opens with fresh 
examples of Mrs. Cornford’s unequal style, which runs from 
temples to bread-and-butter tea with curious haste. Even if 
the metamorphosis is in the other direction— 

“Tam a dumpling without any apple, 

] am a Star that is dead ’— 

there is a bathos in it. She seems to have a grudge against 
her excellences, which are those of pictorial originality and 
fancy, and attract without satisfying. Her imperfection 
scarcely yields complete lines which might be often repeated, 
but certainly her phrases can be poetical and distinctive. 
‘* Cambridgeshire *’ is seen by her in a powerful arrange- 
ment of figures against space: venerable stacks, horses, the 
farmer’s gig ‘‘ against the horizon,” and that vault ‘“‘ streaked 
with light like music."’ It is from this elemental design that 
she distracts us with the call to bread-and-butter. 

‘“Am I as Offensive as I might be?’’ Ex-second- 
lieutenants may remember a tract containing this soul- 
searching question, circulated in the trenches—we forget the 
actual words, but that was the effect. Mr. Fitzurse, a very 
capable and well-read epigrammatist in free verse, seems to 
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have been at some pains to answer the question amply. The 
subject ‘‘Gentlemen”’ suggests to him something quite 
different from Mr. Hardy's 
‘The bower We shrined to Tennyson, 
Gentlemen.”’ 

The portrait of Mrs. Hemans evokes from him a satyrish leer, 
for which the gentle Felicia would have boxed his ears or 
called a policeman. Such pranks blot the book, which is an 
often amusing, sometimes beautiful, but conceited miscellany 
of post-Joyce impressions. To understand it, posterity must 


know what, for example, ‘‘Jenkyn handing Kensitas ” 
means, 
Lady Dorothy Wellesley’s philosophical poem is an 
elaboration of the theme, 
‘This : the mind is a womb. 
A matrix, a matrix the mind, 


Of the whole of mankind.” 


In language, circumstance, and rhythm it is plain and 
strong, after the manner of the old gnomic poetry, and it is 
a unity. Severe, perhaps ; not widely apart from the grim- 
ness depicted by the writer in the lines, 

‘Man seeks to return into peace. 

Back to peace? He has lost the way. 

Forgotten the path he came; 

fhe path he knew is burnt black, 

An intimate landscape, 

Changed by passage of flame.” 
But this stubborn restraint accumulates into a firm, four- 
square composition. 

“R. Q."’ reflects in easy-paced rhymes on antique or 
rural or autobiographical subjects, being spiritually some- 
thing of an Elizabethan, and skilful in the outward signs of 
Elizabethan verse. His Drayton and his Ben Jonson are 
treated with affection and honour. Poetry has been latterty 
too timid of essaying literary appreciations; here are 
examples, and pleasant ones. ‘‘ R. Q.”’ is contented to esteem 
minor poetry—a sign of grace—and to practise his modest 
gift of penning thoughtful marginalia to great subjects. 

The incursions of dullness which impede Mrs. Corn- 
ford’s work trouble Mr. Rowe’s, who can open a poem with 
the apathetic statement, 

‘You died one day, and | was sad,” 
OF, 
‘You said a bitter thing to me.” 
He shows his better chances fitfully in the wav of romantic 
eloquence :— 
‘Learn of the gracious east a sweeter thrill 

While rose on rose shall tremble into flower 

On peak and castle wall and tower 

And waiting wood and rill.” 
Mr. Taylor is a romantic, with a dimly magical landscape, 
from which little certainty of figure or significance emerges. 
This is disappointing, for one recognizes in the haze some 
largeness of conception and some presence of art; but 
abstraction has gone too far, at least for a reviewer’s rather 
hungry desire for natural communication. 

The verse of Mr. Phillpotts can be very flat and awkward, 
is never triumphant, but often records a pretty and a kind 
fraternization with wild nature in bright tints of truthful- 
ness. These peeps into another world, being genuine and 
new, are none the worse for a humble stvle. sop had the 
same, and enlightened the race with it. One of Mr. Phill- 
potts’s best pieces is sopian: a conversation between a 
Gardener, Bullfinch, Cherry Tree, and the Lord. Good 
humour there goes hand in hand with a grave philosophy of 
the nature of things. Mr. Anderson’s ‘ Vortex is the 
spacious canvas of one who observes his fellow men with 
pride ; he is the naturalist of the shipvard, the power-house, 
the school, the shop, the circus. His themes and his insight 
into them are remarkable, and supply a gap in contemporary 
poetry ; his jerky versification and an excess of statement 
may make him less influential than he ought to be. His 


daring dithyrambs of the industrial climax would gain by 
some touch of the compression in ‘‘ What the Bullet Sang.” 

Miss Bell’s ardent, accomplished translations from Hafiz 
reappear, after an interval of thirty-one years, with a preface 
by Sir E. Denison Ross, who usefully supplies a literal ren- 
dering of one of the poems enriched by her sympathetic fancv. 
A bibliography of Miss Bell accompanies the reprint. 
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Those Ancient Lands. Being a Journey to Palestine. By LoulIs 
GOLDING. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 

Thistledown and Thunder. By HeEcTOR BOLITHO. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mostly Mississippi. By HAROLD SPEAKMAN. Illustrated. (Arrow 
smith. 16s.) 

The Dragon and the Lotus. By Crospie GansTinx. Tlustrated 


10s. 6d. 
By CAPTAIN H. E. RAABE. 
By W. W. CAMPBELL. 


Heinemann. 
Cannibal Nights. 
East Africa by Motor Lorry. 

Murray. 
My Two African Journeys. by Ft 
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Illustrated 
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RANK GRAY. Iliustrated 


Methuen. 15s. 

Three Journeys. By VISCOUNTESS CAVE. Illustrated. (Thornton 
Butterworth, 15s.) 

Savage Abyssinia. By James E. Baum. Eight Half-Tone Plates 


Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
On the Trail of the Veiled Tuareg. By 

Illustrated. (Seeley & Service. 21s. 
Chinese Ghouls and Goblins, By G. WILLOUGHBY-MEADE, 

trated. (Constable. 


DUGALD CAMPBELL. 


Illus- 
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24s. 


WHEN there is too much temperament in the travel-book we 
find ourselves on the footplate rocking near steam and flame, 
when there is lack of that original quality we see the world 
from the luggage van. Travel and temperament are com- 
bined in varying proportions in the first five books on our 
list. Temperament predominates in Mr. Golding’s book, 
which is a highly original admixture of scherzo and jubilant 
ragtime, though his main theme is serious enough. Disen- 
gaging himself lazily from the lotus island of Djerba, where 
the villager, Roman-fashion, preserves his modest cruse of 
wine with a shining laver of olive oil, Mr. Golding wandered 
back to Zion. He gives us the Palestine of to-day and of a 
thousand or so vears ago without foreshortening: that makes 
for good modern art but bad politics. His Holy Land is 
rather like Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Waste Land, but by some 
mysterious result of relativity success is achieved. The 
panelled blueness of Galilee is deepened, so to speak, by 
the gramophone record with which the Arab field labourer 
tickles his ears at eveningtide, and mud dwellings above the 
Jordan gorge become cubical when glimpsed from a motor. 
Fact, theory, and clamour are effectively mixed in these 
coloured pages. One glimpses the old Samaritan town of 
Mount Gerizim, with its low arches and sleepy bazaars, its 
fairy-tale clusters of red shoes hung from cross-beams “‘ like 
large pods of pepper.’ Magnificent patriarchs and hand- 
some daughters raise a query. ‘It seemed to me that in 
the physical aspect ‘the Samaritans completely routed every 
axiom of racial hygiene and eugertics. They should have 
heen wizened and etiolated, cretinous, squint-eyed, rachitic, 
for surely no other race so intensively inbred has ever 
existed.’’ But, like Pilate, Mr. Golding never stays for an 
answer. He writes of the new Zionist colonies and the 
promise of intellectual life with a beauty and fervour that are 
pointed by shrewd insight and criticism. Only when he is 
annoyed does Mr. Golding lapse in stvle. The heat, colour. 
and shimmer of these pages, through which one hears far-off 
the sultrv thunder of Sinai (a subtle sound) makes Mr. 
Bolitho’s little ‘‘ Odyssey of Youth ’’ a pale and simple affair. 
Mr. Bolitho kept a diarv at the age of seventeen, left New 
Zealand, and found his spiritual home in the Thames Valley, 
content with Anglo-Saxon simplicities and the Wars of the 
Roses. Bravely he abandoned lucrative vublicitv work at 
Wembley to write his novel in a remote Essex village. But 
the lamp-lit hamlet was even more primitive than the elec- 
trically supplied settlements of New Zealand, and he did 
not stav there Jonger than a winter. The American literary 
vagabondage of Mr. Speakman is as ingenuous. A few vears 
ago he went round Treland with a donkey and met poets and 
noliticians. Now he has married and floated down the 
Mississippi, apparently upon a honevmoon vovage, if one 
may venture to speculate upon the scraps of tender dialogy 
The houseboat was leaky, and its tiny outboard motor was 
mistaken by a riverman for a new-fangled egg-heater. The 
reader will be constantly terrified lest the Noah’s Ark turn 
over or the genial author put his foot through a rotten plank. 
Mr. Speakman called on Mrs. Frazer, a charming old lady 
who was the original Becky Thatcher of Mark Twain’s hest 
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book. He excuses the literary piracy which infuriated 
Charles Dickens by pointing out naively that ‘‘ the American 
publishers at the time were breaking no international copy- 
right law because there was none to break.’’ Despite his 
title, he never really captures the muddy magic of the great 
river with its past of crazy steamboat races and betting 
pilots. 

Cheerfulness of a more alarming kind will be found 
in Mr. Garstin’s vivacious tour in quest of dragon and lotus. 
His levity is irritating until one suddenly realizes that he 
is the funny man who keeps the railway carriage amused 
and makes the picnic a success despite rain-sodden sand- 
wiches. The world of foreigners is really laughable, and 
South Sea fishes are as absurd in shape as they are gay in 
colour, as one may perceive from the author's immensely 
comical drawings. A grimmer humour moves Captain Raabe 
to his memories of South Sea pearl piracy and cannibal 
isles. At a Jersey City restaurant Captain Raabe has for 
years told his deep-water experiences; he has certainly 
mastered the art of story-telling, and indulges, as we think, 
in a little innocent leg-pulling. At any rate, he was 
shanghied at the age of thirteen, being then a formidable 
exponent of cutlass work. He has met choice traders and 
sea bullies, before whom fiction must bow humbly, and his 
yarn finds place for a pretty and complete heroine who once 
slit the belly of a shark. His description of a cannibal plat 
du jour is horribly fascinating. Altogether a book for the 
elect. 

Africa can have little darkness left. Mr. W. W. Camp- 
bell was a motor transport driver during the war, and wore 
out Fords in forest and jungle with his comrades in the vain 
endeavour to catch sight of the elusive General von Lettow, 
who succeeded in his plan of keeping as many British out 
of France as possible. Mr. Campbell acquired a particu- 
larly grim wooden idol from a headman for five tins of 
bully beef, three packets of cigarettes, a paper of safety pins, 
and some coins. He stuck it on his Ford with his motto, 
‘* Always Merry and Bright "’: that shows the spirit which 
enabled men to endure bad food, malaria, lions, and mos- 
quitoes. Unlike most law-makers, Mr. Frank Gray spent 
his period of absence from Parliament in investigating Crown 
Colonies at first hand and studying possible markets for 
manufacturers, despite the fact that local officials regarded 
his interest as interfering. As a test of the British car, he 
drove, with a friend, two light Jowett cars from Lagos to 
Khartoum. His book is of interest to business men. Other- 
wise he lacks a sense of colour, and when he writes of 
African notabilities one is not always sure if their com- 
plexions were black or white. H.H. the Aga Khan and Sir 
Rennell Rodd contribute appreciations of the late Sir Lloyd 
Mathews, who did important work in Zanzibar, to Lady 
Cave’s unassuming book. 

The remaining books deal with curious races. ‘‘ Savage 
Abyssinia "’ (the author means barbaric) is a faithful record 
of an American university expedition to secure specimens 
from the well-known heights of Simien. Feudal splendours, 
mouldering Portuguese castles, and primitive huts: all these 
are familiar to the general reader. Mr. Dugald Campbell 
is a careful student with a weakness for the word ‘‘mystery.”’ 
The Tuaregs are monogamous and heretical Moslem tribes, 
whose men wear a black veil from puberty to death. Eyes 
seen through slit cloth are unpleasant, and the Tuareg’s 
reputation for brigandage on the great Sahara trail seems 
justified. The réligion of this nomad people, despised by the 
true Moslems, has a queer strata of debased Christianity, 
and the cross is one of their symbols. Nestorian doctrine 
and baptism are to be found among the Yezidi tribes of 
Kurdistan. We owe the famous term ‘‘ devil-worshippers ” 
to missionary annoyance: actually the Yezidi only propitiate 
their Evil Power, who is not unlike the angry gods of other 
religions. These poor people have been persecuted for cen- 
turies by orthodox Islam. They refuse to receive converts 
into their interesting faith. Certainly that is a rare and 
splendid trait. 

Bogies and hobgoblins abound in Mr. Willoughby 
Meade’s delightful compilation of Oriental extravagances 
and lore. Mr. Meade has a scientific seriousness, but some 
of these stories of rolling skulls and talkative heads surely 
prove that the Chinese liked to make each other's pigtails 
bristle with horror. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture. By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. Sixpenny Library. (Benn.) 
A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method. By SIR 
BANISTER FLETCHER. Eighth Edition. (Batsford. £2 2s.) 


It would be difficult to find a more complete contrast in 
literary treatment than is shown in two books on architec- 
ture recently issued. Mr. Christian Barman’s contribution 
to Benn’s Sixpenny Library is a fascinating essay, which 
forms a valuable, and one might almost say a necessary, 
supplement to the eighth revised edition of Sir Banister 
Fletcher’s ‘‘ History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method.’ The latter with its three thousand photographs 
and drawings and copious descriptive letterpress, is quite 
frankly a ‘‘ cram-book,"’ and has long been regarded as such 
by students. This is not to say, however, that it does not 
serve a very useful purpose, for its deserved popularity is 
due to the comprehensiveness and accuracy of the informa- 
tion it gives. 

While Sir Banister Fletcher's voluminous work aims at 
being a compendium of facts, Mr. Barman has assumed 
a pedagogic réle of a quite different kind. What he seeks 
to impart is a certain attitude towards architecture. 
Brevity was, of course, imposed upon him, but although he 
was obliged to leave out of consideration much that is 
recorded in the history of this art, he succeeds in directing 
our thoughts to its principal cultural aspects. The titles of 
his chapters—‘‘ The First Industrial Revolution,’ ‘‘ Atlantic 
Architecture,’’ ‘‘ A Dome of Glass,’’ ‘‘ The Discovery of the 
Street,”’ and ‘‘ Engines and Engineers ’’—excite interest and 
curiosity. With so much less labour to himself, his theme 
might have been handled differently, for, following the line 
of least resistance, he might have made his book a mere 
summary of that of Sir Banister Fletcher. It was the purpose 
of the Sixpenny Library, however, to supply not elemen- 
tary text-books, but penetrating studies by distinguished 
writers capable of saying something new about the subjects 
of which they treat. 

In his introduction Mr. Barman explains that his modest 
aim is ‘‘to prepare the mind for the scrutiny of available 
facts, not to soothe and compose it after too violent and too 
prolonged an acquaintance.’’ He confines his attention to 
the architecture of Christian Europe. The ‘ first industrial 
revolution *’ took place when wooden buildings were replaced 
by stone and *‘ the Dark Ages *’ were superseded by a period 
when, in the words attributed to a Burgundian monk in 
the eleventh century, ‘‘ the whole earth seemed to be putting 
on a garment of white churches.’’ This change from wood 
to stone is important, because, as the author points out, 
‘while civilization is the cause of architecture it is 
still more its effect.’’ ‘‘ Architecture,’’ wrote Sir Christopher 
Wren, ‘‘ establishes a nation,’’ and Mr. Barman clinches the 
argument by saying that ‘‘ architecture is an art which 
makes the important things of life last longer.’’ In the 
Middle Ages ** Atlantic Architecture ’’ was chiefly concerned 
in evolving **‘ The Dome of Glass.’’ Mr. Barman combats the 
idea that Gothic is the expression of religious gloom. On the 
contrary, constructional efforts were continually directed to 
making a building a cage of light. But perhaps the most 
valuable part of the book is the chapter dealing with the 
Discovery of the Street, for in the ‘‘ histories of architec- 
ture ’’ the street which, after all, is the chief unit of civic 
design, receives hardly any notice. And even Sir Banister 
Fletcher in his nine hundred pages refers only once, and 
then casually, to ‘‘ the street."” Yet when buildings began 
to be erected in rows, and these rows, composed of diverse 
elements, were yet invested with a certain order and harmony, 
this was a more important development in the art of building 
than any which may be attributed to stylistic or construc- 
tional influences. In ‘‘ Engines and Engineers *’ Mr. Barman 
describes the ‘‘ Revival of Darkhess,’’ the first result of 
which in the nineteenth century was the break-up of street 
architecture. This serious and stimulating little volume 
fully upholds the high standard of the Sixpenny Library. 


A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS. 
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Black Majesty. By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK. Harpers. 7s. 6d. 
Genghis Khan. By HAROLD LAMB. (Butterworth. 10s. 6d 
Commodore Vanderbilt. By A. D. HOWDEN SMITH. (Allan. 2ls. 


Tombstone, an Epic of Arizona. By W. N. BURNS Bles. 
10s. 6d.) 

Gentleman Johnny Burgoyne. By F. J. HUDLESTON Cape 
12s. 6d. 

The Eighth Earl of Elgin. By J. L. MORISON Hodder & 
Stoughton. 15s 


Earl Haig. By ERNEST PROTHEROE. (Hutchinson. 2s. 6d. 

Herbert Edward Ryle. By M.H. FITzGERALD. (Macmillan. 15s.) 

Days in Doorn. By the EMPRESS HERMINE. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

The Ruler of Baroda. By P. W. SERGEANT. (Murray. 16s.) 

Richard Baxter and Margaret Chariton. By JOHN T. WILKINSON. 
Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Josephine E. Butler. Edited by G. W. and L. A. JOHNSON. 
(Arrowsmith. 5s.) 


Harrison of Ightham. By Sin EpwarbD R. Harrison, (Milford. 
15s.) 

Jérgensen: an Autebiography, (‘Sheed & Ware lus. 6d 

A Final Burning of Boats. By ETHEL SMYTH Longmans. 


10s, 6d 


THE superman refuses to be discounted. He has latterly 
received lovely black eyes and little else, but the dispute is 
over. Up he comes again. That awful and sumptuous 
colossalism is, in fact, the most popular number in the 
vaudeville of humanity. Let the multitude have a pretext, 
and the phenomenal personage will soon appear, in the style 
of Doré’s Milton. Mr. Vandercook in “‘ Black Majesty "’ had 
turned the limelight on a prodigious figure who at all events 
needs little assistance from rumour to Strike the spectator 
with amazement. This is Henry Christophe, the negro 
emperor of Haiti, who completed what Toussaint began, but 
did not obtain the place in Wordsworth’s sonnets which still 
makes Toussaint known to English readers. His only 
memorial to the general eye in Haiti is a citadel on a 
mountain, bigger than the Tower of London; he is the 
Ozymandias of that country, and the story of his evolution 
from slavery to dictatorship certainly is bewildering. What 
he created within a few vears—a currency, a cathedral, a 
nobility, an educational system, a national independence— 
deserved a historian, and Mr. Vandercook has played that 
part with copious industry, but with a mechanical 
fluency in effects. Mr. Lamb, collecting the facts 
about Genghis Khan, that Mongolian dynast of the thirteenth 
century, has paid court to a less attractive figure: ** What 
he did not want he destroyed, because he did not know what 
to do with it.’ Genghis Khan ranged Asia like a fever, but 
seems to have been one of the meaner type of supermen, not 
to be compared with Christophe imperializing himself with 
pomp and culture. Then there is Mr. Smith’s dreary super- 
man, the Vanderbilt whose estate grew from £0 Os. Od. in 
1793 to £20,000,000 in 1877. Steam did this for him, but the 
old story of the boy watching the kettle is as romantic and 
much briefer. Mr. Smith's verdict on Vanderbilt is ‘‘ intel- 
ligent selfishness,"* and his book is a hybrid between 
biography and fiction ; it alternates between very cold facts 
and long imaginary conversations. 

‘* Tombstone,”’ the biography of a town, is full of super- 
men with six-shooters, whose prowess is described with a 
critical judgment now permissible ; since Tombstone’s 1,200 
souls now ply the teacup and the esthetic touch in Literary 
Societies and Drama Leagues. No citizen now replies to 
careful inquiries about his score of victims with ‘ Do 
Mexicans count? *’ Warmed with the ancient glories and 
this Ossianic mutation, Mr. Burns grows a little wordy and 
artificially ironical, but his shooting gallery is worth a visit, 
now that only ghostly bullets promote good manners and 
manly taste. It is probable that ‘‘ Johnny Burgoyne *’ would 
have done better at Tombstone than at Saratoga, for his 
courage and sporting attitude were undeniable ; the only 
thing wrong with him as a hero was his final lapse in 
military method. It is presumed that his attention occasion- 
ally wandered to bright eyes and neat ankles. He has the 
distinction of being a soldier who wrote comedies of some 
merit, which will probably be reprinted soon on stiff paper 
at a stiff price. Exactly why the late F. J. Hudleston, the 
admired librarian of the War Office, toak Burgoyne as a 
subject is hard to see; but the result is a good one, for 
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Hudleston found numberless opportunities to diversify the 
story with his wit and fable, his collectanea from books and 
men, in both of which he was a connoisseur. 

If Burgoyne should seem too imaginary a figure and 
Hudleston’s treatment too flippant, objectors would find 
antidotes in the Life of the Eighth Earl of Elgin, that 
sensitive and originative Victorian statesman who had the 
principle of courteous government ever before him, whether 
he was hegotiating in China, Japan, India, or Canada. At 
the same time, he relied on the effectiveness of England's 
ordinances as the ‘‘ decree of fate,’’ where courtesy and 
sympathy might be found unavailing. This biography, 
presented in a handsome and consistent style by Professor 
Morison, is the first of those projected by the Canadian 
Historical Society. Between its subject and Earl Haig there 
is the resemblance of reserve and tranquil diligence. Mr. 
Protheroe’s ‘‘ Haig *’ is a de mortuis affair, meant for a large 
public, and eluding a variety of questions which the large 
public on the Western Front sometimes wished to ask. The 
rectitude and simplicity of Haig’s character at least appear 
in the book and offer an example none too often regarded. 
In the memoir of Bishop Ryle, Haig and Ryle are seen in 
a photograph together, and again one marks a similarity— 
the soldier and the divine of the old school, equally laden 
with responsibility, equally calm and unpretentious in bear- 
ing it. Among Ryle’s achievements must be counted the 
short but pregnant letter in which he showed why West- 
minster Abbey would not contain a monument to Byron. 
The memoir is by one of his chaplains, and displays great 
patience but no unusual illuminative touch. 

At this point our superman stalks forth again, for the 
ex-Kaiser can never be deprived of all his former clouds 
and darkness. His second Empress tells her life in a some- 
what drifting manner, except where he is concerned ; and 
then we are given a close view. ‘‘ Pineapple does not agree 
with him.”’ ‘‘ The Kaiser does not care for Poe.’’ The 
account of his woodmanship, his daily gazette of world 
events, his Sermons and his tastes is a medley, but devotion 
warrants it, and the Kaiser’s snaping of his later life 
emerges through all the details as a peaceful victory. In 
‘‘ The Ruler of Baroda,’’ an unadorned retrospective tribute 
is paid to an observant and generous Maharajah who was 
once censured for apparent breach of etiquette at the Durbar, 
but who deserves eulogy for real services to the Empire, and 
many of them. 

For the first time since 1826, Richard Baxter's ‘‘Breviate”’ 
of the life of his wife is printed, and the editor has applied 
himself like a lover to the enrichment of this innocent and 
happy history by means of manuscript and printed sources 
and unfamiliar pictures. In the third edition of the Life 
of another excellent Englishwoman, Josephine Butler, the 
protagonist of unfortunates, an addition of new letters, 
photographs, and editorial information is made. This is 
not a biography claiming literary importance, but it vields 
scenes and reflections worthy of illustrious pens ; above all, 
it makes one think anew what Victorian women achieved. 

And then—Harrison of Ightham! This biography of the 
village shopkeeper who enlarged archeology is by far the 
richest treasury of humanities in our present catalogue. It 
was his genius to know a circle of six miles radius round 
his house in every aspect, and he had eighty years in which 
to mature his acquaintance. Lyell’s ‘‘ Elements of Geology ” 
set him upon that course of discovery and collecting which 
made him famous. Gilbert White gave him a chart for view- 
ing the history of an ancient and modern village. By the 
time he was twenty, archeologists came to find him. At 
forty he obtained proof of the prodigious antiquity of man. 
His whole career may now be seen through his own notes 
and letters, the expressions of a glorious modesty, profound 
ability, and unspoiled enjoyment of every day; _ these 
records are arranged, with a nicety and good humour com- 
parable with their own, out of a far larger accumulation 
Even the many-coloured impressions of Jorgensen, with their 
poetry and natural piety, do not inspire us as do Harrison's 
simplicities ; but they are worthy of his metaphor, the 
carillon of memories, and through their shining woods and 
towns, beyond their literary and theosophical perplexities, 
a tune of ‘‘ churchbells beyond the stars *’ seems to continue: 
pure poetry, if you like. Dame Ethel Smyth’s new auto- 
biographical and critical papers bring us to earth again: 
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By GEORGE A. GREENWOOD 


A novel of 
the demi- 
monde— 
and mon- 
eyed York- 
shire. Not 
a story of 
sheiks or 
vamps, but 
of human 
beings with 
human 
passions in 
the forcing- 
house that 
is fashion- 
able Lon- 
don. 
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By MALCOLM CAMPBELL 


A novel of 
revolution 


and post- 
war Eur- 
ope’s spir- 
itual un- 
ease. Mr. 
Campbell 
¢ has been in 
some hot 
corners 
himself and 


really 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


CHEAP COMPLETE EDITION OF 


G. M. TREVELYAN’S 
Garibaldi Books 


With Maps and Illustrations. 6s. net each. 
Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic (1848-9) 
Garibaldi and the Thousand (May 1860) 
Garibaldi and the Making of Italy (May-Nov. 1863) 


GREAT BRITAIN FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO THE PRESENT DAY 


An Economic and Social Survey. 


By CHARLES RYLE FAY, M.A.,D.Sc., Professor of 
Economic History in the University of Toronto. 

With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Companion volume to G. M. Trevelyan's‘* British History in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 





NATIONAL POLICY & NAVAL 


STRENGTH 
By SIR HERBERT RICHMOND, C.B., Commandant 
of the Imperial Defence College. 8vo. 16s. net. 





VENTURES AND VOYAGES 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. With Illustrations. 

8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“A curious picture of the intimacy of life at sea in small 
ships before the days of the great liners.”—The Times. 


SPENSER IN IRELAND 


By PAULINE HENLEY, M.A. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Cork University Publications. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 
the Year 1927. 


Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 30s. net. 














ESSAYS ON THE TRINITY: 
AND THE INCARNATION 


By MEMBERS of the ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 
Edited by the Rev. A. E. J. RAWLINSON, D.D. 8vo. 12s. net. 





THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE 


Or, Science and the Soul. 


By the Rt. Rev. Mgr. WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES 
REGISTER AND DIGEST, 1928 


Being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for the 
Metropolis. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 











New Novels. 7s. 6d. net each. 


JOHN OXENHAM The Hawk of Como 
BEATRICE CHASE Patricia Lancaster's Revenge 
ALEXANDER WILSON The Mystery of Tunnel 51 
HUGO WAST Black Valley: A Romance of the Argentine 
FREDERICK HOWARD The Emigrant 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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‘an English Opera Director will need cash and courage,” 
and, we may add, the beneficial brilliance of this musical 
critic, whose wrath at something we might add on the 
characteristics of that brilliance we propose to avoid. One 
of her sketches shows what happened to a young curate who 
wished to discuss ‘‘ certain matters’’ with her, and her 
writings make one feel, in parts, like that young curate 


ART BOOKS 


An Outline History of Painting. By S.C. KAINES SMITH. (Medici 
Society 6s 

The Dictionary of English Furniture. Vol. III.—(Mo-Z.) By 
Percy MacQuom and RALPH EDWARDS. Country Life 
5 guineas 

Sixteen Designs for the Theatre. By ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
Oxford University Press. 44 guineas.) 

Miniatures and Silhouettes. By MAX VON BoEHN. (Dent. 15s. 

A History of Wood Engraving. By DovuGLAs PERCY BLISS 


Dent. 2 guineas.) 
Frank Brangwyn, R.A. W. Russell Flint, A.R.A. Famous 
Water-colour Painters. (The Studio. 5s. each.) 


E. S. Lumsden. Modern Masters of Etching. (The Studio. 5s. 
Meryon. By Loys DELTFIL. Masters of Modern Art. (Lane. 9s. 


Mr. KaINes SMITH has compressed into some two hundred and 
fifty pages a very large amount of information on the subject 
of European painting from its earliest beginnings to the 
end of the nineteenth century. Moreover, his book is any- 
thing but ‘‘dry’’: it is enlivened by anecdotes about the 
painters themselves and their works which make his informa- 
tion not only more readable but more easily remembered. 
It is very clearly planned—he traces carefully the history of 
painting in each country and school—and profusely illus- 
trated, and is valuable both to the student and as a book 
of reference. Mr. Kaines Smith, who is Keeper of the Bir- 
mingham City Art Gallery, has a wide knowledge of his 
subject and a stimulating enthusiasm: he is, however, less 
at his ease when he arrives at the nineteenth century, and 
it is here, especially, that.one cannot always agree with his 
personal opinions. There is, after all, more in Corot than 
the ‘‘ misty meadows ”’ of his later years: Courbet is hardly 
mentioned, he fights shy of the Impressionists, alluding 
rather vaguely to Manet and Monet, and in a book which 
professes to deal with painting up to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, one would expect that there would be at least 
mention of Cézanne. 

The third volume of ‘‘ The Dictionary of English Furni- 
ture ’’ completes that valuable and comprehensive work to 
which Mr. Percy MacQuoid and Mr. Ralph Edwards have 
brought their extensive knowledge, taste, and enthusiasm. 
The Dictionary covers the whole field of English furniture 
from the Middle Ages to the late Georgian period, and in- 
cludes many of its accessories such as needlework, tapestry, 
and upholstery, and also its materials such as the different 
kinds of woods, fabrics, &c., with full and lucid explanations 
of its many and sometimes curious technical terms. It con- 
tains a very large number of excellent illustrations, many of 
them in colour, admirably reproduced. The section on 
Musical Instruments in this volume is one of the most 
fascinating of all ; there is also a very interesting section on 
picture-frames, and those on screens, settees and sofas, side- 
boards and tables would be enough in themselves to make 
a good-sized book. 

The designs in Mr. Albert Rutherston’s ‘‘ Sixteen Designs 
for the Theatre ’’ are mostly those made for ‘‘ The Winter's 
Tale*’ and Bernard Shaw’s ‘ Androcles and the Lion,”’ 
which were produced by Mr. Harley Granville-Barker in 1912 
and 1913 respectively, and for ‘‘ Le Réveil de Flore,”’ a ballet 
produced by Mme. Anna Pavlova in New York in 1914. The 
drawings are very delicate and pretty and are extremely well 
reproduced, most of them in colour. The whole get-up of 
the book, indeed, is very elegant. Mr. Rutherston contributes 
an introduction in which he justly laments the lack of good 
stage design in the English theatre. 

Herr Max von Boehn’s scholarly and comprehensive work 
on Miniatures and Silhouettes, which first appeared in Ger- 
many in 1917, has now been excellently translated into Eng- 
lish by Mr. E. K. Walker. It contains about two hundred 
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black and white illustrations and forty coloured plates: it 
is only a pity that the latter could not have been better 
reproduced. Herr von Boehn traces the development of the 
miniature from its origin in the illuminated manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages to its perfection, as a separate branch 
of art, in the eighteenth century. The different sections of 
his book deal with technique, the English, French, and Ger- 
man schools, and the application of the miniature to jewel- 
lery, china, furniture, &c. Mr. Bliss, also, is a competent 
authority on his subject, and his ‘‘ History of Wood Engrav- 
ing *’ is treated with a similar scholarly thoroughness. But 
whereas miniature-painting is, nowadays, to all intents 
and purposes, a dead art, interest in wood-engraving has 
been considerably revived of recent years, and some excellent 
modern work has been and is being produced. Mr. Bliss, 
after a chapter on technique, traces his history from the 
fourteenth century onwards, and deals very fully with the 
modern work of both French and English artists. The book 
‘ontains two hundred and fifty reproductions. 

The first two volumes in the ‘‘ Famous Water-Colour 
Painters *’ series, published by ‘‘ The Studio’’ at the 
moderate price of five shillings, deal with the work of Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, R.A., and Mr. W. Russell Flint, A.R.A. 
ach contains eight well-reproduced examples of the artist’s 
work. The subject of the next volume to appear will be 
Turner, and let us hope that the publishers will give us more 
of the early English water-colourists rather than the modern 
Academicians. Mr. E. S. Lumsden’s work is the subject of 
the seventeenth volume in the ‘‘ Modern Masters of Etching ”’ 
series, also published by ‘‘ The Studio.”” Mr. Lumsden’s 
subjects are almost entirely Oriental ; he is a clever tech- 
nician and a competent illustrator. Meryon is in a differeni 
class: he was not only a delicate craftsman, but had the 
sensibility and sincerity of a true, if limited, artist, un- 
tainted by commercialism. This little book, in John Lane’s 
‘* Masters of Modern Art” series, contains an informative 
biographical essay and reproductions of forty of Meryon’s 
engravings. 


A GENTLEMANLY UNDERTAKING 


Birds and Beasts of the Greek Anthology. By NORMAN DOUGLAS. 

(Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

THERE is no limit to the fertility that may be drawn from 
classic poetry. When it has been criticized, appreciated, 
estimated aS a whole, its perennial fascination, grown no 
fainter, suggests to the admirer innumerable dissections and 
analyses, as an excuse, perhaps, for living with his love. 
Mr. Norman Douglas has found the Greek Anthology a happy 
hunting ground wherein to follow the tracks of mammals, 
insects, birds and creeping things. He has compiled, with 
reference to their context, a list of the fauna mentioned by 
the poets—a list accompanied by comment and speculatioa, 
and lightened by the author’s well-known touch. ‘* An under- 
taking,’’ he remarks, ‘‘ of the gentlemanly kind ; quite use- 
less."’ Yet an undertaking to rejoice the scholar’s heart ; 
and one whose results may be referred to long after the 
‘‘important’’’ publications of a restless age have passed 
away. Though slender, and by its nature somewhat scrappy, 
this little record skirts several interesting avenues of inquiry, 
and touches on suggestive points. There is the question, for 
instance, as to whether the ears of the ancients were different 
from our own, as regards both the actual sounds that they 
detected, and the degree of pleasure they derived from them. 
For what modern would keep a caged cicada as a song biri, 
or hymn the croaking charms of the tree-frog’s note? 

As a guide to the actual fauna of ancient Greece the 
Anthology is not infallible ; there are ambiguities in names 
and in descriptions which remind the naturalist constantly 
that he is dealing with poetry and not science. Numbers of 
fishes are unidentifiable ; contradictory attributes attach to 
the same name. But the manner of their introduction, 
whether in legend, metaphor or satire, produces a pleasant 
reflection of the ancient mind, which Mr. Douglas’s learned 
but unlaboured compilation has well caught. To be sure, a 
gentlemanly undertaking, of the type most cultured and 
aloof! 
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SUM Foy Whitsun Reading Wuuuune 


THE ROAD 
TO BUENOS AYRES 


By ALBERT LONDRES. 7/6 net 


Manchester Guardian: “Few authors could 
have applied to the most repulsive of topics so 
much grace and lightness without shocking us 
by frivolity, or so much wit without lapsing “into 
bad taste.” 


MEMORIES 


By HARRY PRESTON. 15/- net 


Truth: “The number of good stories that the 
writer has to tell is endless, and—what is more— 
there is scarcely a chestnut in the whole col- 


lection.” 
FICTION 


STORMING HEAVEN 
By RALPH FOX, author of ‘* People of the Steppes.” 


New Statesman: ‘This book gives an authentic 
picture of post-war ee one realizes its enormous 
size, the struggle of Bolshevik materialism against 
its legacy from Asia, the amazing vigour of the new 
society that is being formed.” 7'6 net 


TWOPENCE COLOURED 
By PATRICK HAMILTON, author of ‘* Craven 


‘ouse.”” 7/6 net 
Truth: ‘‘ Twopence Coloured is a particularly vivid 
story of a girl who goes on the stage. The characters 
and incidents are real, and the atmosphere in general 
so life-like as to suggest that the author has had first- 
hand acquaintance with what he writes about.” 


THE MONTFORTS 


By MARTIN MILLS. 7/6 net 
Truth: “ A very fine story of the leisurely school.” 


STUDY IN BRONZE 
we, ESTHER HYMAN, author of “ Punch and 
udy. 


6 net 
Sunday Times: “ Miss Esther Hyman has treated 
her theme, the colour problem in Jamaica, with 


directness and a sincerity esthetic as well as 
emotional. 


THE MISSING PARTNERS 


By — WADE, author of “The Verdict of 
You All. 7/6 net 

H. : HaRwoop in The Outlook: “Here is the 
real stuff. Mr. Wade is in the master class ; that 
astonishing Verdict of You All proved it.” 


THE DEATH OF A DIPLOMAT 


By PETER OLDFELD. 6/- net 


Morning Post: “This ‘thriller’ is distinguished 
among its kind by being uncommonly well written ” 


CHAINS 2nd impression 
By THEODORE DREISER. 7/6 net 


AND: 


DR. ARNOLD OF RUGBY 


By ARNOLD WHITRIDGE, with an intro- 
duction by Sir Michael Sadler, K.C.S.]. 10/6 net 

Times Educational Supp.: “Mr. Arnold 
Whitridge has written an important book from 
the point of view of the history of education. 
He has his share of the charm and crispness 
of style that is the birthright of his family.” 


SIR ROBERT PEEL 


By A. A. W. RAMSAY.  14/- net 
EDWARD SHANKS in the Saturday Review: 
“Miss Ramsay’s narrative ig not only full but 
also spirited and highly readable... . This is, 
I think, entitled to a very distinguished place 
among the political biographies of recent years.” 


THE REBELLIOUS PURITAN 


Portrait ef Mr. Hawthorne 
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Just Published 


THE STREAM OF HISTORY | 


By GEOFFREY PARSONS 
The author views history from a modern position, not as a story 
that has a definite beginning and a definite conclusion, but as a 
stream whose source as well as its ending is unknown, but 
which is ever flowing. 
With Pictorial Decorations by James Daugherty. 
21s. net. 


TENNIS 


By HELEN WILLS | 

LADIES’ SINGLES CHAMPION, WIMBLEDON, 1927. 
A comprehensive exposition of the principles of tennis enlivened 
with personal anecdotes and reminiscences by one of the great 
women players of the world, illustrated by the author’s own 

spirited drawings of famous players in action. 

Illustrated with Drawings by the Author. 
10s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL PEN DRAWING 
By E. G. LUTZ 
\UTHOR OF ‘ PRACTICAL DRAWING,’ ‘ ART AND ANATOMY,’ 
‘ PRACTICAL PICTORIAL COMPOSITION,’ ETC. 
\ clear and practical guide to the practice of pen drawing. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE AMERICAN | 
ARCHITECTURE OF TO-DAY 


By GEORGE HAROLD EDGELL 

PROFESSOR OF FINE ARTS AND DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF 

ARCHITECTURE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. | 

The book shows us just what America is doing with her buildings, 

her houses, her memorials, her schools and colleges, her stores 
and factories her hospitals, museums and libraries. 

. altogether excellent in every way... can be _ heartily 

recommended.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 


With 375 illustrations from photographs and plans. 25s. net. 


THE BUILDING OF CULTURES 


By ROLAND B. DIXON 
PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
AUTHOR OF * THE RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN.’ 
The great questions about human culture are answered by the 
author in a remarkable survey of the histories of civilizations. 
Illustrated. 16s. net 


THE RESTLESS PACIFIC | 


By NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 
The next great political stage of the world, the Pacific Ocean, 
and the principal actors upon it—England, Japan, Russia, China, 
and the United States—are here presented clearly and with ]} 
authority. 
With Maps. 12s. 6d. net. : 


WILD ANIMAL PETS | 


By WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY 
AUTHOR OF ‘ AMERICAN BIRDS ’” | 
and IRENE FINLEY | 
Twenty-four exciting and amusing chapters dealing with a wide ]| 
variety of furred and feathered pets. | 
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‘|... a delightfully written and valuable book... some of 
the best photographs we have ever seen.’’—Field. 
With 72 half-tone illustrations. 10s 6d. net. 


THE ROAD TO ROME | 


By ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 

This play, which made a tremendous hit in New York, has just ]| 
been produced at the Strand Theatre. It is a stirring and 
romantic story, which essays an explanation as to why Hannibal 
did not take Rome when he got to the very walls. 

7s. 6d. net. 





MIM CCL CD 


By LLOYD MORRIS. __16/- net 
| Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘A work of 
CHA RLES SCRIBNER’S SONS art which is, in effect, the outcome of a sound 
5) judgment, a skilful control of material and a 
7, BEAK STREET - - - - LONDON, W.1 SeeaMBS probity. 
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Books 
of all 


heights 





may be accommodated in a 
single bookcase of the Libraco 
| Portable design. The shelves are adjustable in height to suit 
| the books. There is no limit to the number of bays which 
| may be fitted on to the original Bookcase as your library 

increases. Libraco Portable Shelving 
| is constructed on the Unit principle. 





@ +. 
+ 





It is easily erected, easily dismantled, 
and may readily be moved from one 
place to another. 


| SINGLE BAY £4:17:6 


7 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 24 in. x 8 in. 
With back 17/6 extra. 


Illustrated List Ne. 38 on: Application 


LIBRACQO: 
EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 


62.C Cannon st; s-LONDON 


TELEPHONE 





| A beautifully finished 
OAK BOOKCASE 


3 ° 9 in. high, 35/- 





9 in. wide. 
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SANDS & CO. 


THE LIF E OF CARDINAL 

MERCIER By Henry Dousty. Trans- 
lated by Hersert WILson. Illustrated. 
Price 7 /6 net. 


The ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES. By W.E. Brown, 
at one time lecturer in History at Glas- 
gow University. Price 5/ net. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW HIS- 
TORY. By Jupirx Smirn. Witha pre- 
face by R.Hucu Pope, O.P. Price 4/- net. 


REFLECTIONS ON SCOT- 
TISH CHURCH HISTORY. By 


Joun Rircuie. Price 6/- net. 


DO WE REMEMBER ? Atale of 
Oxford under penal times. By FRANcEs 
DE Paravicini. With 24 illustrations. 
Price 5/- net. 


The ROAD TO SOME W HERE. 
By Enip Dinnis (author of ‘ The 
Anchorhold,”’ oe) Price 3/6 net. 


LONDON: 
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THE OPEN COURT COMPANY 





SIDNEY HOOK, The Metaphysics of Pragmatism 
Introductory Word by Prof. JOHN DEWEY. ‘* As the 
work of a budding | Philosopher it must be pronounced 
decidedly promising ’’ (Mind). Cloth. 144 pp. 10s. net. 


Debate on the Theory of Relativity 


Introduction by WM. L. BRYAN. The debate on 
Relativity contained in this volume was held at Indiana 
University on May 21st and 22nd, 1926. Favouring the 
Theory, Robert D. Carmichael. Opposing the Theory, 
William D. MacMillan. Cloth. 154 pp. tos. net. 


SCHAUB, ED. L., & OTHERS, Philosophy To-day 
Essays on Recent Developments in the Field of Philosophy. 
Cloth. 608 pp. 18s. net. 


The Point of View 


An Anthology of Religion and Philosophy selected from 
the works of Paul Carus. Limited Edition. Beautifully 
bound in red and gilt. A timely book embodying the 
ideals of Paul Carus, whose name will always be associ- 
ated with his life work for the advancement of Science 
in the fields of Religion and Philosophy. 212 pp. 
12s. 6d. net. 


EGERTON, The Bhagavad Gita, or Song of the Blessed One 


In this book millions of Hindus have for centuries found 
their principal source of religious inspiration. Cloth. 
103 pp. 5S. net. 


KANT, Inaugural Dissertation 
Early writings on Space, translated by JOHN HANDY. 
SIDE. (Ready Shortly). 


A 


@@ Please send for illustrated Catalogue. 





86, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Telephone : 





Chancery 7128. 
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A Mystery of the Thirties 


By D. E. ENFIELD 
10s. 6d. 
Joun Drinkwater in the Daily Telegraph : 

“A story of delicate beauty. The writing of the book 
is extremely accomplished, and L. E. L.’s environment is set 
before us in a succession of vivid and subtly contrived 
scenes.” 


Words and Poetry 
By GEORGE H. W. RYLANDS 


With an introduction by 


LYTTON STRACHEY 
10s. 6d. 
Mr. Srracuey says that Mr. Ryzanps “ explains with the 
delicate amplitude of sensitive enthusiasm and the fresh 
learning of youth” the relation between poetry and words 


Imperialism and Civilization 
By LEONARD WOOLF 


5s. 

New Statesman: “This examination of the legacy of the 
1gth century Imperialism is valuable for the light it throws 
on those major problems of world policy which are too 
often obscured by national passions and racial antipathies.”’ 
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